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GOBELINS TAPESTRY. 



Br Maude: Ha-xwood. 



(Ik T a time when . so much interest is being taken in the 
_£\ j painting of tapestries for the decoration of modern houses, 
C_J a few facts as to the nature of the woven tapestries of 
which they are an imitation, produced by the Gobelins looms, 
and a sketch of the history of this manufactory, may not be 
altogether unacceptable to the readers of the Decorator and 
Furnisher. 

In the first place, perhaps few realize the immense difficulties 
a tapestry worker has to encounter, infinitely greater than in 
any kind of painting. Instead of being able to lay in a subject,^ 
afterwards altering and modifying it as required, he can only 
progress thread by thread, can only alter by unpicking his 
work and doing it over again ; he must get in his drawing and 
tones right from the beginning, all the time working on the 
wrong side of the tapestry. It therefore is not surprising to 
find that from fifteen to twenty years' experience is necessary 
to make a first-rate weaver. 

Tapestry is woven in looms, of which there were two kinds— 
the high warp and the low warp. The latter is parallel to the 
grdund; the former, almost from the first, exclusively used in 
the Gobelins factory vertical. The high warp loom consists of 
two wooden cylinders, of oak or fir, supported by uprights which 
are held together by crossbeams. From around the upper 
cylinder the warp is gradually unrolled, the tapestry being taken 
up by the lower one as it is finished. Between the two cylinders 
the threads of the warp are stretched tightly. The piece is 
begun from the bottom and worked upwards, the outline being 
first traced from the design to be copied, and marked clearly 
on the threads. Nothing but the finest English wool is used 
in the manufactory. 

For greater convenience the history of tapestry in France 
has been divided into three periods : (1) From its origin in the 
ninth century to 1662. (2) From 1662, when Louis XIV formed 
the royal manufactory, to the end of the eighteenth century. 
(3) From the year 1790, when the method of paying by piece- 
work was abolished in the Gobelins factory. 

In the first period, the pieces produced bear a strong like- 
ness one to the other. Very few colors were used, and however 
dissimilar the original designs which were copied may have been, 
in translating them into tapestry, they were all reduced to a 
uniform character. In the second, attempts were made to more 
and more closely imitate the paintings they were given. But 
it was a struggle between the artist and the manufacturer. The 
artist wished his tones and coloring exactly reproduced. The 
manufacturer wished to turn out the work at the smallest ex- 
pense possible, and to be certain of the durability of his dyes. 
The latter was sadly neglected as is testified by the faded 
appearance of many of the tapestries, especially in the time of 
the painter David. Gradually however things improved, more 
intermediate tones were used, greater attention was paid to the 
chemistry of the dyes ; and in the third period, 'it has become 
possible, by means of thousands of different shades, to faithfully 
copy the most subtle gradations of color. 

Tapestry was first introduced into France, it is said, by the 
Saracens somewhere in the ninth century. By the twelfth 
century, under the reign of Philippe Auguste, they formed an 
important and privileged corporation in Paris. They were 
rather embroiderers than weavers, their work being in the style 
of the Bayeux tapestry, the oldest tapestry extant in France. 
Towards the end of the fourteenth century they were united 
with another body of manufacturers who used the high warp 
looms. The earliest royal manufactory was established by 
Frances I in 1539 at Fontainebleau, under Philbert Babou, 
superintendent of the royal buildings, and Sebastien Serlio, his 
painter and architect. Henry II maintained this factory and 
established another at the Hospice de la Trinite* which became 
very prosperous. Henry Lerambert made designs for a set of 
hangings illustrating the life of Catherine de' Medicis as Queen 
Artermis, which were greatly in demand and were constantly on 
hand for over a hundred years. On the accession of Henry IV, 
he gave great impulse- to the manufacture of tapestry by the 
introduction of Italian and Flemish workmen. He established 
some high warp looms, under the direction of Laurent, in 1597, 
at the Jesuit religious house in the faubourg Saint Antoine ; 
about ten years later, when the Jesuits were recalled, they were 
transferred to the gallery of the Louvre. In 1601 Henry intro- 
duced a colony of tapestry workers from Flanders in spite of 
the opposition of his minister Sully, granting them special privi- 
leges, and for a little while they were established in the old 
buildings of the Palais de Tournelles, under the supervision of 
de Fourcy; two master workers, Marc de Comans and Francois 
de la Planche, were given the direction of the manufactory, 
which, after several moves, was finally settled at la maison des 
Gobelins, on the banks of the Bievre in the faubourg of Saint 
Marcel, in 1630. The two sons of de Comans and de la Planche, 



who had succeeded their fathers as directors, not being able to 
agree, separated. Charles de Comans remained at Gobelins and 
Raphael de la Planche took up his quarters in the faubourg 
Saint Germain. 

The Gobelins family, originally from Rheims, had established 
themselves in the house to which they gave their name, in the 
fifteenth century. . They were dyers. Gille Gobelins had gained 
notoriety by the invention of a particularly fine scarlet dye. 
They grew rich, and about the third or fourth generation 
allowed their house to pass into other hands, and tapestry was 
added to the dye works. 

Henry IV. also established a manufactory of carpets in the 
Persian or Turkish style, in the gallery of the Louvre, under 
Pierre du Pont, 1604 In the following reign, in partnership 
with his apprentice Simon Lourdet, he was granted the house 
, de la Savonnerie, near Chaillot, on condition of his taking as 
apprentices a certain number of poor children, who were to be 
maintained by royal bounty. The union of the different 
" ateliers " in Paris, in the Louvre, the Tuileries, the faubourg 
Saint Germain, and their centralization as "Royal Manufactory 
of Furniture to the Crown," at la maison des Gobelins, bought 
by Louis XIV. at the beginning of his reign for this purpose, 
closes the first period of our history. 

The primary object of the King and his minister, Colbert, 
was the promotion of the industries of the country, and 
especially the encouragement of the manufacture of tapestry. 
The artist, Charles Lebrun, was made director. He was a very 
able and accomplished man, of most versatile genius. From his 
time dates the substitution of regular paintings for the ancient 
cartoons. He, assisted by other artists, made designs for hang- 
ings, amongst others of the battles of Alexander, the history of 
Louis XIV., the elements, the twelve months. He made little 
change in the manufacture, only insisting on more exact copies 
of the paintings. In the factory, working in gold and mosaic, 
wood carving, engraving on metal, embroidery and cabinet 
making were also carried on. Towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century we find two hundred and fifty men and sixty 
apprentices employed. 

In 1690, LeBrun was succeeded by Mignard, who was too 
old to personally superintend the works. In the following year, 
1691, a school was established in connection with the manufac- 
tory for instruction in drawing from the antique and the living 
model. A few years later, through want of funds, Louis was 
obliged to allow his tapestry workers to become scattered and 
dispersed, 1694, and the factory was entirely closed for a time. 
Twenty-one of the men entered the French army, twenty-three 
returned to their native Flanders, and some others went to the 
works at Beauvais, which had been founded since 1664 Happily 
this state of things was of short duration; 1699 the factory was 
reopened by Mansart and restored to full activity. - Under him 
and his successor, the Due d'Ahtin, little else was done but the 
reproduction of the work of former times ; the school too was 
abandoned, but re-opened in 1736 by Orry, controleur general of 
the finances. 

During this century many well known artists made designs 
for tapestries, amongst others Coypel, Jouvenet, Boucher and 
Watteau. Through the influence of a master tapestry worker, 
by name Neilson, who introduced many improvements in the 
manufacture, the dyeing of the wool received more attention, 
and the services of an experienced chemist, Quemiset, were 
permanently engaged. For some time the question of the pay- 
ment of the workmen had been agitated. By the method then 
adopted of paying by piece-work, those who did the most 
difficult and best portions of the tapestries were usually most 
unequally and inadequately paid. Also, not unnaturally, the 
tendency was .to hurry the work, to get through] it as quickly 
as they could, rather than to aim for the highest excel- 
lence and perfection possible. , A reform in this respect, intro- 
duced by M. Guillaumot, 1790, was the beginning of a new era. 
There was no longer the temptation to the manufacturer to 
allow bad work to go uncorrected in order to save time, to be 
hasty nor to be careless, and the result was soon apparent in 
the quality of the tapestries produced, The same change was 
made in the manufactory de la Savonnerie. 

The last ten years of the eighteenth century was simply a 
struggle for existence. The minister Roland, zealous of reform, 
sent away as useless the three painters attached to the Gobelins 
manufactory and the chemist overlooking the dyeing depart- 
ment. He closed the drawing school, and replaced the director 
Guillaumot by Audran, who, however, only filled his position 
for one year, when he was arrested on suspicion of treason. He 
was succeeded by Augustin Belle, an ardent republican, who 
asked and received the necessary authority, November, 1793, to 
burn, at the foot of a tree of liberty erected in the courtyard of 
the factory, all the tapestries decorated with the fleur de lis and 
royal arms of France, amongst others a splendid hanging 
representing the visit of Louis. XIV. to the Gobelins works. In 
the following May the manufactories of Gobelins, Sevres, la 
Savonnerie and Beauvais, by order of the Committee of Public 
Safety, were placed under the surveillance of a committee of 
arts and agriculture, and a jury of artists was nominated to 
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examine the pictures and tapestries at Gobelins, and to suppress 
any which might be considered as incompatible with republican 
ideas. Of the tapestries in course of execution, twelve were 
condemned as ante-republican ; of the pictures and cartoons, a 
hundred and twenty were eliminated as immoral, fanatic, or 
contrary to the republic, a hundred and thirty as not artistic, 
forty-five were considered too old for further use, besides a num- 
ber of borders and fragments; finally only twenty found favor 
in the eyes of the jury. At la Savonnerie they rejected all the 
designs except two of '* flowers on a reddish brown background." 
It was a sad time for the factory, the payments were irregular, 
depreciation in the value of paper money caused distress among 
the employees, and furthermore the government sold a consider- 
able number of tapestries and carpets at a nominal price, in 
order to buy wheat or pay the contractors. Under the empire, 
however, activity was fully restored, through the personal in- 
terest and encouragement of Napoleon. Many of his orders were 
dated from the battle field, and he caused representations to be 
made of his life, his deeds and victories. Prosperity once more 
reigned. The first painters of the day themselves superintended 
the reproduction of their designs. The union, in 1826, of the 
carpet manufactory at la Savonnerie with the Gobelins works 
gave a great impulse to that industry. Daring the reigns of 
Charles X. and Louis Philippe many improvements were 
gradually made in the perfection of the work and durability of 
the dyes, and a school of practical dyeing was established. 
Since then the looms have been almost entirely occupied on the 
reproduction of the works of the great Italian masters, and it 
can be truly said that in the present day their tapestries have 
no rivals. In the Internaiional Exhibition of 1851 in London the 
chief medal was awarded to the manufactures of Gobelins and 
Beauvais, with a special mention of "The invention of the 
chromatic circle for the dyes used in the tapeg|ries, the beauty 
and originality of the designs and the extraordinary perfection 
in the execution of the greater number of the products exhi- 
bited." M. Chevreuil, chosen director of the dyeing department 
in 1824, made many wonderful discoveries in the science of color, 
and he it was who invented the "chromatic circle," including 
over 14,000 different tones. The manufacrory now includes, be- 
sides the work-shops, a dyeing room and chemists' laboratory, 
an exhibition gallery, a school for instruction in drawing, in 
tapestry and carpet making, and also an "atelier" for fine 
drawing, where portions of large hangings made in separate 
looms are joined together, and where torn or moth eaten tapes- 
tries are mended. 
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TABLES IN MOSAIC WORK. 

r T^HE mosaic work of Florence differs entirely, from Roman 
mosaic, being composed of stones inserted in comparatively 
large masses ; it is called work in pietra dura. The stones 
used are all, more or less, of a rare and precious nature. In old 
specimens, the most beautiful works are those in which the de- 
signs are of an arabesque character. The most remarkable 
specimen of this description of pietra dura is an octagonal table 
in the Gubinetto di Baroccio, in the Florence Gallery. It is 
valued at £20,000 sterling, and was commenced in 1623 by Jacopo 
Datelli, from designs by Ligozzi. Twenty-two artists worked 
upon it without interruption till it was terminated in the year 
1649. Attempts at landscapes, and the imitation of natural objects 
were usually failures in modern times— mere works of labor 
which did not attain their object ; but, more recently, works 



have been produced in this art in which are represented groups 
of flowers and fruit, vases, musical instruments, and other com- 
patible objects, with a truth and beauty which excite the utmost 
admiration and surprise. These pictures in stone, says Mr. C. 
H. Wilson, are, however, enormously expensive, and can only 
be seen in the palaces of the great. Two tables in the Palazzo 
Pitti are valued at £7,000, and this price is, by no means, exces- 
sive. These are of modern design on a ground of porphyry, 
and ten men were employed for four years on one of them, and 
a spot is pointed out not more than three inches square, on 
which a man had worked for ten months. But Florentine 
mosiac, like that of Rome, is not merely used for cabinets, 
tables, or other ornamental articles ; the walls of the spacious 
chapel which is used as the burial place of the reigning family 
at Florence are lined with pietra dura, realizing the gem- 
encrusted halls of the Arabian tales. 



STAMPED LEATHER. 
By Professor G. Aitchison. 

LEATHER at an early age was used for tents and hangings. 
We read in Arrian's "Life of Alexander the Great" that 
he made rafts of his leather tents; and in Egyptian and 
Assyrian bas-reliefs we see skins blown up and used to aid sol- 
diers in crossing streams. Doubtless leather was colored and 
ornamented at a very early date, and afterwards gilt. 

The Saracens who settled in Spain were celebrated for their 
leather work ; in fact, our old name for a shoemaker — cord- 
wainer — was derived from Cordova. Chaucer, who lived in the 
fourteenth century, described Sire Topas as having — 

His shoon of Cordewane. 
The Spaniards, who inherited their manufactories, were sub- 
sequently celebrated for their leather. Butler mentions it :— 
Some have been kicked till they know whether 
A shoe's of Spanish or Neats leather. 

And they were also famous for their leather hangings, which 
were embossed, painted, and gilt, or rather, silvered arid lacquered. 

The only objection to real leather hangings is their getting 
baggy in damp weather. Thick leather was used at a very early 
period for shields and defensive armor, and we know it is still 
by the Zulus. Amongst civilized nations all armor was orna- 
mented. One favorite way of ornamenting thick leather was to 
soak the leather till it was soft, presumably in hot water, and 
then force it into moulds, and it was then called boiled leather, 
or Cuir-bouilli. Sire Thopas 1 greaves were of this— 

"His jambeaux were of Cuirbouly." 
I once saw a small panel of Cuir bouilli of the Italian Cinque 
Cento, exquisitely worked, which was sold to a collector for $200. 

When Japan was opened to Europeans, the Japanese were 
found to be the manufacturers of a material closely imitating 
embossed and enameled leather, some of which began to be used 
in England some twenty years ago, the only objection to it being 
a rather offensive smell like fish oil. It was said to be made of 
paper, and got the name of Japanese leather paper. Since that 
time the old European patterns of enameled leather have been 
sent out, and we now get almost any pattern we like. Enter- 
prising men over here also started manufactures of leather pa- 
per, and it can now be got in continuous rolls of any length 
required, and so perfectly imitated that it can hardly be told 
from the original leather. 
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% Panel Designs, by W. Elkins. 



